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Important Florida Citrus Factor Who Died This Month 
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@ This is it! This is where your crop 
makes you money or it doesn’t. Here 
is where the value of your work and 
worry for a whole year is weighed in 
the balance. Chances are if you 
have done the right job of feeding 
your trees and protecting them 
from damage by insects and diseases, 
you'll have nothing to worry about 
when your crop hits the packing 
house. 

For over 53 years Ideal Fertilizer 
has outsold every other brand in 


Florida. Ideal formulas are carefully 
prepared to suit Florida conditions. 
They contain all the trace elements 
necessary for a balanced program. 
They are mixed with extreme care 
and to them are added each worth- 
while scientific discovery as it proves 
itself. 

To help get the quality crop that 
will pay you off well, insist on Ideal 
Fertilizer—and for complete assur- 
ance, order FASCO insecticides and 
fungicides as well! 


[DFE /NTL PIE PEYITTILIZZIELEYS ent te sot. Faten our purse 


WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Studies On Consumer 


Prefereace To Be Made: 


A series of studies. on consumer 
preference will be conducted under 
the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946, the U. S. Department: of 
Agriculture has announced. Concur- 
rently, approval of another projec’ 
was announced having to do with 
analyses of market supplies, move 
ments, and prices of certain agri- 
cultural commodities. Both projects 
will be directed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

Plans are for the first of the con- 
sumer preference studies to be made 
on household and institutional use 
of potatoes and on household use of 
citrus fruits and cotton textiles. The 
results are expected to show con 
sumer preferences with respect to 
quality, quantity, and methods of 
marketing. In approving the work, 
BH. A. Meyer, administrator of the 
new research act, stated that this 
information should help growers . to 
increase their returns by producing 
crops that are more in line with 
what consumers want: Also, he said, 
it should provide shippers, whole- 
salers, and retailers with the infor- 
mation they need to increase effi- 
ciency in marketing. 


The second project is intended to 
provide basic data on consumption, 
prices, returns, and related matters 
for a number of products for which 
satisfactory information is not now 
available. Some subjects to be cov- 
ered are: Chick movement and broil- 
er marketings in commercial broiler 
areas of Maryland and Delaware; 
acreage, production and stocks of 
vegetable seeds; production, consump- 
tion, and stocks of naval stores; po- 
tato storage supplies as of March 
1 and April 1; flaxseed stocks for 
each quarter; grain sorghum stocks 
on October 1 and January 1; pro- 
duction of California dried fruits 
in terms of on-tree returns; and on- 
tree returns for grapefruit in the 
California Desert Valley. 

In conducting the consumer pre- 
ference studies the BAE will coop- 
erate with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration; Farm Credit 
Administration, and with several 
State agricultural experiment stations. 
The market analysis project will be 
conducted in cooperation with Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. 
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ORTHO 


AEO.US. PAT_OFF. 


COPPER FUNGICIDE 
‘oe 
An_ insoluble copper 


fungicide, compatible 
with wettable sulfur. 


ELMO-Z 


are, U.S. PAT OFF, 


This neutral zinc 
compound has a high 
zinc content that is 
readily available to 
the trees. 
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Winners 
in the 


Citrus 
Beauty Contest 


To bring the full rewards of grow- 
ing citrus fruits, it takes an un- 
blemished complexion to catch the 
buyer’s eye. 


Right there ORTHO Copper Fun- 
gicide “53” is called for. It 
keeps the fruit from becoming 
blemished by melanose. 


You’ll market more of these beau- 
ties, too, reducing your losses 
caused by this infection. 


But the beauty of your citrus 
fruit must be more than skin 
deep. That’s where the use of 
Delmo-Z comes in. This neutral 
zinc compound guards against de- 
ficiency. Helps to keep your trees 
at full bearing capacity. 


Scale insects, white fly and mites 
can cut down the chances of 
winning, too. *C-O Flowable “Cop- 
per Oil” Emulsion will keep 
these pests at bay. 
*Registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


An adequate spray program is essential to 


the production of profitable crops. 


Your 


ORTHO fieldman will help you with your 


problems. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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our 


~ Experience Furishes 


Proof of Mentt.... 


Satisfactory performance is the real test of 





merit, and the fact that we have served 





a large percentage of our grower custom- 
ers over a period of many years furnishes 
conclusive proof of the continuing quality 
of our citrus formulas. The FFF Brands 
will do the job, and Florida Favorite field 


service can help you keep your trees at 





the peak of productive efficiency. 


Deliveries by our own trucks 





direct to your grove. 





- Favorite 


INC. 


Lakeland, Florida 
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The Future of 
Citrus Marketing 


In developing the broad title as- 
signed to me, a number of ap- 
proaches could be made. To mention 
only two possibilities, the price out- 
look for the coming season or sea 
sons, or new developments in 
keting methods or functions, includ- 
ing the possibility of expanding oid 
and new outlets and uses, might he 
discussed. Rather than to do either 
of these, I propose to discuss an 
old subject — namely, What Shall 
We Do To Improve The Marketing 
Of Citrus? In choosing this topic, I 
make no apology for standing before 
you and making statements and 
observations with which you are all 
familiar any more than a minister or 
layman would ever apologize for 
repeating a which has 
come down through the ages. The 
story may be old, but the need 
for doing something about it is ever 
present. Already you may have 
concluded that I could cut my 
speech short without doing any harm 
or talk indefinitely without doing 
any good. I believe, however, that 
there is still room for some straight 
talking. Until we understand more 
clearly the issues and problems be- 


mar- 


message 


*J. Wayne Reitz, Economic Counsel, 
United Growers & Shippers Assn.. 
Orlando, Florida. Talk given at 
the Citrus Institute, Camp Mre- 
Quarrie, Florida, August 27, 1947. 


fore us and recognize our respon- 
sibility in dealing with them, con- 
structive action, however’ greatly 
desired, will be lacking. 

To suggest that improvements are 
needed in our marketing system im- 
plies that there are problems with 
which we are not adequately cop- 
ing. Thus, before we can get very 
far in suggesting specific improve- 
ments, the problems we would at- 
tempt to solve or minimize, or the 
practices we would attempt 
to correct, must be recognized. 

The basic problem is the rapidly 
expanding production of citrus. This 
fact confronts us at almost every 
point in developing a _ satisfactory 
marketing program. In the last ten 
years, the production of citrus fruit 
in the United States has more than 
doubled. In Florida during that 
period, the production of oranges 
has increased by approximately 200 
per cent, and the per cent increase 
for grapefruit has been almost as 
great. Going back twenty years, 
citrus production in the United 
States has increased over three and 
one-half times. In that 20-year per 
iod, the production of Florida or- 
anges has increased from 11 mil- 
lion boxes annually to 52.7 million 
for the season just ended. The 
expansion in grapefruit output in 
Florida has gone from approximately 
8 million boxes for the 1926-27 sea: 


poor 
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Florida. Entered as second class matter February 16, 1920, at 
1879. Entered as second class 
under act of March 3, 


1879. 


son to 30 million for the past sea- 
son. As you are all aware, the ex- 
pansion has been particularly rapid 
in the past few years. Even when 
one allows for poorer cultural prac 
tices, the trend still points upward 
in the years immediately ahead. 
Except for soybeans, no other im- 
portant agriculturai commodity has 
expanded in production as has cit- 
rus in so short a time. 

Obviously, this production would 
have long since become a depress- 
ing burden had not citrus fruits 
enjoyed a rapidly expanding demand 
which was made possible through 
nutritional education backed up with 
advertising and good merchandising, 
as well as high levels of consumer 
income during the past four sea- 
sons. The facts are, however, that 
supplies of citrus fruit have reached 
the point which even a continued 
expansion in consumer demand can- 
not absorb through the usual chan- 
nels of distribution. There is some 
indication that, in the United States, 
we may be approaching a maximum 
in the per capita consumption of 
citrus and citrus juices, other than 
as it may be increased through the 
beverage field and similar uses. This 
would be an entirely new situation 
confronting the industry. The prob- 
lem, therefore, is one of properly 
allocating these supplies in accord- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The Federal-State 


Frost Warning Service 


The Federal-State Frost Warning 
Service will begin its 13th season 
this fall. This service, operated for 
the benefit of Florida growers and 
shippers and the general public, is 
maintained by the U. S. Weather 
Bureau in cooperation with the Agri- 
cultural Station of the University of 
Florida on a 50/50 basis. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Service is to 
furnish accurate minimum tempera- 
ture forecasts and frost 
to growers and the general 
in peninsular Florida from 
ber through March. Additional fore- 
cast service include shippers’ fore- 
casts — a_ special 
expected temperatures their produce 
will encounter enroute to 
northern markets, localized rain fore- 
casts to growers and shippers, and 
special temperature forecasts’ to 
power and light and heating 
panies and any other special 
forecasts that may be _ requested. 
Temperature survey, thermometer 
testing, furnishing growers techuical 
information on frost protection meth- 
ods, experimental and research work 
in frost methods, freeze 
reports and 


warnings 
public 
Novem- 


forecast giving 


while 


com- 


protection 
crop damage estimates 
are also important functions of the 


Federal-State Frost Warning Ser- 
vice. 

The headquarters of the _ Frost 
Service are located at Lakeland, due 
to its central position in the impor- 
tant citrus and truck crop areas 
The Lakeland staff consists of War- 
ren O. Johnson, Meteorologist in 
Charge, Philip J. Powell, Associate 
Meteorologist and Assistant Fore- 
caster, Mrs. Frances Cox, Office 
Manager, Albert W. Smith, William 
T. Anderson and Marion Weeds, map 
clerks who plot the weather data as 
received from stations in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico and 
the West Indies. All forecasts for 
the Frost Warning Service originate 
at the Lakeland office where they 
are prepared by the forecasters. 

The main forecast bulletin which 
is prepared twice daily is disseminat- 
ed as the “Lakeland Weather Bureau 
and Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Stations Temperature Bulletin” by 
rapid wire service to Florida radio 
stations for broadcast at scheduled 


times each day, to the press and field 
meteorologists. These bulletins are 
also posted at Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations and County Agent of- 
fices and at Farmers’ Markets, and 
are sent to the Agricultural Agents 
of the Atlantic Coast Line over their 
own wire. The twice daily forecast 
bulletins contain forecasts of expect- 
ed sky and wind conditions, tempera: 
tures for the following night and 
day and a definite statement as to 
whether or not frost formation is 
\expected. A definite minimum tem- 
perature forecast and time at which 
the lowest temperature will occur 
is made for eighty forecast stations 
distributed in the agricultural sec- 
tions of the ten forecast districts of 
peninsular Florida whenever cold 
weather is indicated. This is fol- 
lowed by a future temperature out- 
look for the next two to three days 
and a statement as to whether or 
not frost is expected in Florida 
during that period. From the defi- 
nite minimum temperature forecast 
the grower can ascertain what the 
lowest temperature will be in his 
grove or farm and when it is ex- 
pected to occur, and with this fore- 
warning protect his grove or truck 
crop accordingly. The twice daily 
forecast bulletins are issued from 
November 1 to March 31, however, 
the daily weather charting program 
begins at the Lakeland office in the 
fall on October 15 and continues 
through April 15, and the forecasters 
are on the alert to issue special frost 
bulletins should an October or early 
April frost be indicated. 
Distribution of Forecasts 

The main distribution of forecasts 
is accomplished by regularly sche- 
duled broadcasts over most of the 
commercial radio stations in penin- 
sular Florida. In most cases radio 
stations broadcast both the morning 
and evening bulletins as a_ sustain- 
ing feature. The bulletin also is dis- 
tributed by the press, railway wire 
services and special telegraph and 
telephone service. Special arrange- 
ments are made with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company whereby 
the daily bulletin is sent to sub- 
scribers upon payment of a small 
monthly fee for CND wire service. 
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Field Service 

Under the jurisdiction of the Lake- 
land office there are eight field dis- 
tricts in peninsular Florida with a 
meteorologist in charge of each. 
These are located as follows: 

Gainesville District, C. E. Skillman, 
with headquarters at Gainesville. 

Upper East Coast District, R. H. 
Dean, with headquarters at DeLa:u. 

Orlando District, R. T. Sherouse, 
with headquarters at Orlando. 

Brooksville and West Coast Dis- 
tricts, B. H. Moore, Bradenton. 

Bartow District, Oren A. Tanker- 
sley, Bartow. 

Ridge District, O. N. Norman, Win- 
ter Haven. 

Everglades District, J. W. Milligan, 
Belle Glade. 

Indian River and Lower East 
Coast Districts, H. S. Lippmann, Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

Each field meteorologist has about 
fifty temperature stations to set up 
in his district each fall, making a 
total of 400 stations in peninsular 
Florida. The stations are located at 
carefully selected sites in groves and 
in truck crop fields. The equipment 
of a temperature station consists of 
a weather shelter, minimum record- 
ing thermometer, and a thermograph 
— an instrument that makes a con- 
tinuous ink recording of the tem- 
perature. These stations are visited 
each week by the field meteorologist 
who gathers the temperature data 
and services the instruments. Tem- 
perature records collected from these 
400 stations give an excellent pic- 
ture of temperatures in the citrus 
and truck farms under different 
synoptic conditions and are the basis 
for forecast study. Also, from these 
records can be _ ascertained’ the 
amount of heating required to pro- 
tect crops from frost damage, the 
temperature at which the various 
types and stages of growth of citrus 
and truck crops are injured by cold, 
and the answer to the all important 
question whether or not the area is 
warm enough to grow perishable 
crops economically. 

Mid-November is thermometer test- 
ing time, and the field meteorologist 
notifies growers through the press 
and posted notices when and where 
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to deposit their tagged thermometers 
for testing. Each thermometer is 
carefully inspected and adjusted, if 
necessary, after wihch it is tested 
in a brine and ice solution at a tem- 
perature of twenty-six degrees. If 
a thermometer is accurate, it is so 
indicated on the tag, and if the 
thermometer is in error, the amount 
of error is noted on the tag. This 
is a free service of the Federal- 
State Frost Warning Service, and 
growers are urged to take advantage 
of it, as faulty thermometers can 
mean a loss through improper grove 
heating. Thermometers easily get 
out of adjustment while in storage 
during the summer months and 
should be tested every November. 

A very important duty of the 
field meteorologist and probably the 
most interesting, is giving the grow- 
ers technical information on grove 
heating, on the methods of protect- 
ing their truck crops against frost, 
and the placing of thermometers in 
in their groves. 

Each field meteorologist is 
pared to give the grower 
information as to the cost and 


pre- 
detailed 
ef- 
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various methods of 
grove heating, whether the grower 
wishes to use open wood fires or 
oil, coke, charcoal or wood heaters. 
He is always on the alert for the 
forecasts released from Lakeland and 
is prepared to pass these forecasts 
on to the growers who may contact 
him. 
Character of 1946-47 Season 

The weather during 1946-47 was 
very unfavorable to truck crops and 
to a lesser extent to citrus. Novem- 
ber, December and January were too 
warm and dry, while February and 
March were cold and wet. February 
temperature averages for the State 
were the lowest of record for Febru- 
ary since 1895, and there has been 
only one colder month, January, 
1940, since the establishment of the 
Frost Warning Service in 1935. 

Warnings of the severe cold weath- 
er were issued well in advance of 
the freeze by Frost Warning Service 
at Lakeland and given wide distribu- 
tion. All Florida growers had three 
to four days advance warning of the 
impending cold weather which gave 
ample time to prepare for the emer- 


fectiveness of 
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Aluminum Products 
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gency. Forced’ harvesting of ‘both 
citrus and truck before the freeze, 
due to these advance warnings, saved 
hundred of thousands of boxes of 
choice fruit and hundreds of cars 
of marketable truck crops. Heating 
of citrus groves and ferneries was 
general on February 5-6 and 10-11 
and at scattered places on other 
dates with excellent results in all 
cases. Savings effected through ad- 
vance warnings have been estimated 
at $10,000,000. 

During the 1946-47 season over 
11,000 temperature forecasts were is- 
sued by the Lakeland office, 98.9 
per cent of these were accurate with- 
in three degrees, and 97.2 per cent 
accurate within one degree. 


Marion County now has 18 4-H 
clubs for girls, nine of which are 
new organizations, according to Miss 
Allie Lee Rush, Marion home agent. 


Explosive vapors develop when 
kerosene is poured on hot ashes. 
Kerosene should never be used for 
starting or reviving fires in stoves. 


It’s the “Know How” That Counts .... Our 
More Than 30 Years Experience Qualifies Us To 


Serve You Best. 


Aluminum Ladders 


Aluminum Irrigation Pipe 


Aluminum Windows 


And All Other Aluminum Products 


DURABLE 


RUSTPROOF 


LIGHT STRONG 
ROT PROOF 


Aluminum Is Cheaper In The Long Run 


Hundreds of Users All Over Florida and Throughout the South Will At- 
test to the Outstanding Merit of Our Products. 


Manufactured By 


RACE & RACE, INC. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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THE FUTURE OF 
CITRUS MARKETING 


(Continued on page 5) 

ance with the present demand pat- 
tern for various uses and in keep- 
ing with future expansion in demand 
and new outlets. It is also con- 
cerned with the problem in such 
allocation of the possible necessity 
of eliminating from time to time 
from regular market channels a 
portion of the crop, if growers are 
to receive a price which will per- 
mit them to exist. 

A second problem continually fac- 
ing the industry is that of quality. 
Under present supply conditions, it 
is absolutely essential, if we are to 
expand our market, to provide the 
consumer with a better quality pro- 
duct than is now customary. This 
applies particularly to the internal 
quality of our fruit in both fresh 
and processed uses. Nature puts 
certain limitations on how far this 
may be carried from a_ practical 
standpoint, but it is perfectly ob- 
vious that within the limitations set 
there is much room for improve- 
ment. Equally important is the 
need to reduce the great amount of 
decay which develops in _ fresh 
fruit from time to time. This as- 
pect of the quality problem is sus- 
ceptible of improvement’ through 
careful handling and closer super- 
vision in the packing house, but, 
until researchers develop more ef- 
fective methods of controlling de- 
cay, the problem will continue to 
plague the industry. 

A third need or problem is that 
of obtaining better geographic distri- 
bution. As here used, I refer not 
so much to changing the amount of 
fruit going into the East as com- 
pared with the Middle West, for 
example, but rather that better dis- 
tribution be obtained within all the 
regions in which we market our 
crop. In many instances, the prob- 
lem is one of assuring more ade- 
quate and continuous supplies in 
the smaller cities and rural areas 
than is now the case. Again, a bet- 
ter balance of supplies among the 
larger terminal markets is needed 
in the day-to-day market movements, 
even though a balance in supplies is 
obtaineé over a period of time or 
on a seasonal basis under our pre- 
sent system. 

The fourth problem, and closely 
related to the one just mentioned, 
is that of disorderly marketing or 
lack of coordination in selling and 
distribution. At the present time, 
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there are over 300 fresh fruit sales 
organizations and over 50 canning 
plants handling Florida citrus. Un- 
der such a system, unnecessary price 
cutting is often encountered. Also, 
che volume of shipments varies too 
much from day to day and week 
to week. In addition, with no co- 
ordination in shipments and in sell- 
ing, certain markets — particularly 
auction markets — become unneces- 
sarily flooded with fruit. The way 
this latter situation usually develops 
is somewhat as follows: At certain 
times, many firms which customar- 
ily sell on an f. o. b. basis find 
themselves without buyers for fruit 
which is ready to ship or is already 
rolling. Failing to make the sale 
before rail diversion points are reach- 
ed, the car is diverted to one of 
the auctions. All too often this is 
New York. As a particular market 
becomes oversupplied, its prices de- 
crease. When this happens to the 
New York market, in _ particular, 
prices in other markets are adverse- 
ly affected, even to more distant 
ones which may be _ under-supplied 
at the moment. 

Still a fifth problem 
the industry is the 
dividual firms to assume _ heavy 
short-time risks in carrying on ex- 
port operations or in developing new 
uses such as exploiting 
age field. It would have been good 
business for the industry as a 
whole to have entered into a con- 
tract with the British Purchasing 
Mission for grapefruit at $2.00 a 
box (export package) when the of- 
fer was made last January. How- 
ever, individual shippers did not 
care to run the risk of making a 
commitment at a price possibly low- 
er than what they might obtain in 
the domestic market at the time of 
shipment. Many of these 
individuals who are not in a _ posi- 
tion to take such risks definitely feel 
that, as an industry proposition, they 
should be taken. But this requires a 
method for equitably distributing the 
risk throughout the industry. Like- 
wise, if we are to develop outlets 
for citrus juices in 
field — particularly through soft 
drink bottlers — no individual firm 
is likely to guarantee to any bot- 
tler or group of bottlers a continu- 
ous supply throughout the year and 
at a stable price. This is neces- 
sary, however, if this possible outlet 
is to be exploited. Most industry 
leaders agree that if this field holds 
possibilities as a new outlet, it would 
be most advantageous for the indus- 
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try to develop a program to insure 
continuous supplies at uniform prices. 
Here again the industry is not or- 
ganized to equitably underwrite the 
operation. 


A final and continuing problem is 
that of expanding the consumption 
of citrus through present and pros- 
pective consumers. This involves 
continuing and improving our pro- 
gram of advertising and nutritional 
education to the end that present 
users of fresh and canned citrus 
have a real desire to increase their 
consumption. It is also needed in order 
to encourage the regular use of citrus 
by those who are not now consum- 
ers, or who are irregular users. This 
creation of greater demand has made 
it possible, over the years, for the 
continuous expansion in the produc: 
tion of citrus. There have been 
times, of course, when production 
exceeded the propensity to consume 
on the part of the then present 
users, but gradually new demand was 
created to absorb the surplus. As 
previously noted, this recurring cycle 
does not hold as much promise as 
in the past. Certainly it can’t go 
on indefinitely. 

These six problems, just discussed, 
should be considered jointly in sug- 
gesting any corrective or improve- 
ment program in the marketing of 
Florida citrus. In suggesting means 
for improvement, two groupings of 
the problems could be made. ‘The 
first would include those problems 
which could be corrected, in part 
at least, under present industry or- 
ganization. The other would involve 
those corrections or adjustments 
which would require additional or- 
ganization. Considering the first 
group, the industry, as now organi- 
zed, can improve the quality of fresh 
and processed citrus. This can be 
best done by more rigid rules to 
prevent the mixing of immature fruit 
and by increasing the minimum ma- 
turity standards of fruit not only 
for fresh shipment but for process- 
ing. In the last legislative session, 
attempts were made in this direction, 
but the industry: did not see fit to 
give concerted support. 

Another thing the industry, as now 
organized, can continue to do is to 
expand the demand for citrus through 
advertising, education, and _ better 
merchandising. The full benefits of 
of this program cannot be attained, 
however, until improved quality has 
been assured. 

Finally, a third improvement which 
can be accomplished under the pre 
sent organization is better geogra- 
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phic distribution — namely, in tnose 
markets which now do not have sutf- 
ficient continuous supplies of citrus. 

Even the three above- mentioned 
improvements can be brought about 
more successfully through industry- 
wide organization; and -only through 
such organization can we 
successfully make other 
ments needed to handle the prob- 
lems mentioned — namely (1) disor- 
erly marketing which leads to un- 
justified short-time price cutting and 
the glutting of certain markets; (2) 
inability to exploit new outlets where 
the risk is too great for individuil 
firms; and (3) inability to equitably 
allocate to various uses our huge 
output in line with market condi- 
tions. 

To attain these over-all objectives 
and improvements, I am in accord 
with a recent proposal that two cen- 
tralized selling and distribution or- 
ganizations for the Florida citrus 
industry be organized. Assuming 
that two marketing organizations 
were established, there should be, 
to insure success, at least 60 per 
cent of the citrus crop handled 
exclusively by them. Iron clad con- 
tracts should be made with member 
packing houses to insure that the 
central organizations would be the 
sole sale and distribution agencies 
for both fresh fruit and fruit for 
processing. It is assumed that, with 
a minimum of 60 per cent of the 
tonnage at time of organization, the 
incentive would develop for addi- 
tional tonnage to be placed with the 
centralized organizations. To ac- 
complish the over-all objectives, the 
combined tonnage should 
85 per cent. 

You may ask, “Why two organiza- 
tions rather than one?’ There are 
two reasons for this: (1) By having 
two centralized marketing organiza- 
tions, efficiency in operation would 
more likely result; (2) Should a 
member become dissatisfied and with- 
draw from one central agency, he 
would still have the choice of join- 
ing the other, and thereby keep his 
tonnage in the over-all program of 
centralized selling and distribution. 

With such organization within the 
industry, master brands could be es- 
tablished in accordance with stand- 
ards which would insure shipment 
of higher quality fruit — we could 
police ourselves rather than to rely 
on legislation. It would also be 
possible to more effectively adver- 
tise and merchandise our crop if it 
were being sold under a _ master 
brand or brands in which the trade 
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could have confidence. Furthermore, 
a more orderly geographic or market 
distribution of our crop in national 
and international markets and within 
short-term marketing periods could 
be effectuated. Certainly with a large 
proportion of the crop being mar- 


uality 


keted by two large organizations, 
under pre-season control, the mech- 
anism could be developed whereby 
risks could be entirely assumed on 
an industry-wide basis in the de- 
velopment of export markets and 
(Continued on page 16) 
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is the backbone of the 
rapidly expanding 

Florida citrus industry. 
His job is to supply 

the consumer and processor 
with a product of 


uniformly high 


quality. 


NACO 5-STAR BRAND fertilizers, 
with their balanced ration 

of essential minerals, 

in addition to the 

primary plant foods, 

have helped the Grower 

produce quality fruit 


since 1926! 
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HISTORY REPEATS 


Each year in September early grapefruit 
from Florida begins finding its way onto North- 
ern markets. Each year in September the 
prices start off with a bang. Each year, later 
in September or early October, those prices 
hit a slump. 

The present year is no exception to the 
general rule. First Florida grapefruit to reach 
the New York market sold as high as $9.90 
per box. The average on the auction markets 
at this writing, October 30, ranged from $1.79 
for interior seeded grapefruit to $2.89 for In- 
dian River offerings. The average for seedless 
grapefruit ranged from $2.54 for interior fruit 
to $4.04 for Indian River. One does not need 
to be a grower to realize that after paying 
picking, packing, carrying and commission 
charges what little is left to the grower falls 
far short of covering the cost of production. 

Reports from the auction centers and from 
outlying consumer markets of the North tell 
the same story, “lack of juice content and 
inferior eating quality.” That is the same 
story which reaches us year after year as the 
result of these early shipments; yet, year after 
year, we continue rushing our fruit to market 
as soon as it will pass the maturity test — 
with no regard whatever to the taste test, 
which is the only test applied by the ultimate 
consumer. Added to this lack of edibility there 
have been complaints of unequal distribution 
— too much fruit at certain markets, notably 
New York, forcing the price downward there 
with its depressing effect on other markets. 

With years of similar sad experience be- 
hind us, is it necessary that we should keep 
on repeating the same program with each 
new crop? Practically everyone in the indus- 
try is agreed that we should have higher ma- 
turity tests — tests which would guarantee 
that the interior quality of the fruit is as grati- 
fying to the taste as the outward appearance 
to the eye — yet, like the weather, nothing is 
done about it. Last season, with prices of both 
grapefruit and oranges near the vanishing 
point, it seemed for a time that there was a 
chance of something being done about it. Then 
came the freeze, with the destruction of 
many million boxes of fruit, prices rallied — 
and corrective measures were forgotten, or 
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put off until tomorrow — or some date in the 
indefinite future. 

What is true of grapefruit is equally true 
of oranges, with interior oranges selling on 
the New York auction October 29 at $2.84 
and a few (less than one car) of choice In- 
dian River oranges rating $3.32. With the 
present high cost of production, such prices 
mean nothing but disaster for the grower. 

Ever since the industry first became estab- 
lished in Florida the citrus growers of the 
state have been practicing ‘‘rugged individual- 
ism” with a vengeance. When everything was 
favorable, they made money; when some mon- 
keywrench clogged the gears, many of them 
went broke. Present indications are that under 
existing conditions the gears are due for more 
monkeywrenches than lubricating oil. We can’t 
do much about the weather, except to fire 
against frost, but if we will all get together 
we can do something about the shipment of 
fruit before it is palatable. 

Nowhere in the world is finer citrus fruit 
produced than right here in Florida. If Flor- 
ida citrus growers and shippers will see that 
none but that kind of fruit reaches the market, 
and that it is properly distributed, the industry 
of the state will find its proper place in the 
sun — and there is no time like the present 
to make the start. 


CHARLES H. WALKER 


In the death of Charles H. Walker, who 
passed away at his home in Bartow on October 
12, the Florida citrus industry loses one of its 
outstanding leaders who had been continuous- 


ly connected with the 
half a century. 

President of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
for many years, active in numerous affiliated 
organizations, president of Avon Florida Citrus 
Corp., Lake Byrd Packing Co., Highlands 
Crate Cooperative, Avon Milling Co., and 
Southside Park Co., he was also one of the 
largest individual grove owners in the state, 
besides being active in civic affairs through- 
out the Ridge section of the state. 

Few men in the citrus industry of Florida 
enjoyed a wider acquaintance, few exerted a 
greater influence within the industry, none 
were more highly respected and esteemed. 
His wide experience, clear vision and energy 
had served the industry in good stead on 
many an occasion. The industry owes much to 
“Charley” Walker and the organizations of 
which he was the head. His passing is a dis- 
tinct loss to the industry and to the state. 


WALKER SUCCEEDS EVANS 


industry for nearly 


Robert C. Evans, for several years past 
secretary and general manager of the Florida 
Citrus Commission, has resigned. Marvin H. 
Walker, who twice before has held the posi- 
tion and who has long been connected with the 
industry, has been chosen to succeed him. 
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Ward Heads Florida 
Horticultural Society 


W. F. Ward, prominent nursery- 
man and citrus grower of Avon 
Park, was elected president and 
chairman of the citrus section of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society 
at the recent meeting of that body 
in St. Petersburg. Mr. Ward has 
long been an active and progressive 
member of the Horticultural Society 
and his election to the presidency 
is a deserved recognition of his ser- 
vices for the Society and the citrus 
industry. 

Other officers elected, all of whom 
have been active in the affairs of 
the Society, include: 

Frank Stirling, of Ft. Lauderdale, 
first vice president; Earl W. Hartt, 
of Avon Park, second vice president; 
Lyle C. Dickmon, of Ruskin, third 
vice president; Dr. Ralph H. Miller, 
of Plymouth, secretary; Dr. F. S. 
Jamison of Gainesville, and J. Francis 
Cooper, of Gainesville, assistant sec- 
retaries, and Leo H. Wilson, of Bra- 
denton, treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are Dr. J. R. Beckenbach, of 
Bradenton; Frank Holland, of Winter 
Haven; Lem P. Woods, Jr., of 
Tampa; Dale Talbert, of Vero Beach, 
and R. S. Edsall, of Wabasso. 


To Study Use 
of Foreign Plants 


Plants from other parts of the 
world will be introduced and _ thor- 
Oughly tested in areas of the United 
States where they offer promise 
as breeding material or as new crops 
in a Federal-State program under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. 

Present day agriculture requires 
continuous breeding of improved 
varieties to prevent the decline of 
major crops. New breeding stock 
usually comes from areas where the 
plants originated. For nearly all U. 
S. crops this means introduction of 
plants from other parts of the 
world. Although plants have been 
introduced in the United States 
since Colonial days, scientists say 
that less than half of the world 
plant material that could grow here 
has had an opportunity to demon- 
starte its possibilities. 

The project provides 


funds for 
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plant explorations in areas where 
promising material may be found. 
Scientists of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering already experienced in this 
type of work will direct the explora- 
tions and introductions of the ma- 
terial into this country. 

New plant breeding material will 
be made available to scientists at 
the State experiment stations and 
it will be their responsibility to 
propagate, maintain and study this 
material toward the development of 
new crops and for use in the im- 
provement of present crops. 

Work in four general regions of 
the United States will be directed 
by committees composed of the di- 
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rectors of the experiment stations 
in each region. A Federal-State com- 
mittee will integrate the work nat- 
ionally. 

VAN CLIEF HEADS EXCHANGE 

W. C. Van Clief, prominent Winter 
Haven citrus grower and former vice 
president of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, has been named president 
of the Exchange, succeeding the late 
Charles H. Walker. 

Water forms nearly half of the 
1,335,000 acres composing the 
Everglades National Park. 

Rural electrification is 
steadily forward 


marching 
in Florida. 


GROW THE BEST WITH POTASH 


For competitive markets where profit depends 
upon high yield and quality, make sure that your 


citrus fruits are grown with plenty of potash. It is 


the plant food which increases the size and juici- 


ness and improves the keeping and carrying qual- 


ity of fruit. The importance of potash is seen in the 


fact that citrus trees use more potash than nitrogen 


and phosphoric acid combined in the maturing of 


their crops. 


Write us for free information and literature on 


the profitable use of fertilizers. 


AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE 


1155 Sixteenth St., N. W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Member Companies: American Potash & Chemical Corporation 
Potash Company of America + United States Potash Company 
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Grade Standards For 


Citrus Approved 


tighter federal grad- 


Substantially 
ing standards for Florida oranges 
and grapefruit, recommended by the 
Florida Citrus Commission the past 
Summer, have been approved by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and became effective 
Sept. 30, General Manager Robert 
Cc. Evans of the Commission has 
announced. 

All recommendations of the citrus 
regard to improving 
citrus grades were followed in re- 
vising the standards, which were 
published in a copy of the Federal 
Register. standards were or- 
dered into effect at the end of 
September in order that benefits 
might be received from the first of 
the packing season. 

In general, the new standards 
provide for a greatly improved U. 
S. Combination grade for oranges; 
impose stricter requirements in the 
matter of texture and shape for U. 
S. No. 2 grade oranges and grape- 
fruit; remove Temple oranges from 
size standards which apply to other 
varieties of oranges; and set up an 
additional permissive internal quality 
grade for oranges. 

Inspection officials told the citrus 
commission that the principal effect 
the industry will feel first will be 
the stricter color requirements in 
the U. S. Combination grade for 
early and mid-season oranges. 

The U. S. Combination grade is 
composed of a minimum of 50 per 
cent U. S. No. 1 oranges, with the 
remainder U. S. No. 2 fruit, and 
more Florida oranges are shipped 
in this grade than in any other. The 
old standards permitted the No. 2 
fruit in the combination pack to be 
of poor color and to show some ir- 
regularity in shape, inspectors said, 
but the new standards require that 
all early and mid-season oranges 
used in the combination grade must 
meet the color and shape require- 
ments of the U. S. No. 1 fruit. 

“In order to pack the improved 
combination grade, shippers wil have 
have to be very sure they have uni- 
formly shaped and well-colored fruit,” 
Evans said, “because the U. S. No. 
1 requirement for early and mid-sea- 
son oranges provides that except 


commission in 


New 


the 
pre- 
Fur- 
com- 


for one inch of green color, 
yellow or orange color shall 
dominate over the green color. 
thermore, each orange in the 
bination pack must be well formed 
in order to meet No. 1 requirements 
in this regard.” 

It appears that much fruit which 
previously would have met U. S. 
Combination grade requirements now 
will have to be put in U. S. No. 2 
grade either because of poorer shape 
or less desirable color, he added. 

It was pointed out that there also 
be some strengthening in the 
U. S. Combination grade for grape- 
fruit resulting from improvements 
made in the U. S. No. 2 grade in 
the matter of texture and _ shape. 
The combination pack for grapefruit 
is made up of a minimum of 40 
per cent U. S. No. 1 grade, with the 
remainder U. S. No. 2. This means 
that up to 60 per cent of the new 
combination pack will be required 
to have higher minimum texture and 
shape requirements than in the 
past. 

Addition of a new permissive in- 
ternal grade, designated as U. S. 
Grade AA, for Florida oranges was 
provided in the revised standards, 
to be used by any shippers desiring 
to do so. In order to qualify for 
this grade, oranges must have a 
juice content of at least five gal- 
lons average per standard box, mini- 
mum solids of 10, and a correlated 
solids-acid ratio. This is a higher 
grade than U. S. Grade A, which 
also was retained in the standards 
for permissive use. 

Recommendations for grade revi- 
sions were worked out during the 
past season by a special industry 
grades committec which was appoint- 
ed by Chairman Rollie Tillman of 
the citrus commission. John Rust, 
Winter Haven, was choirman of the 
nine-man group. The U. S. D. A. co- 
operated by assigning a grade spec- 
ialist to work with the citrus in- 
dustry representatives, and the citrus 
commission recommended in June 
that the grade revisions be approv- 
ed. 

The amended standards do not 
apply to Florida tangerines or to 
California and Arizona citrus fruits 
for which separate U. S. standards 


will 


~ «, _Wastes; Hold Quality 


Two research projects designed to 
preserve quality and increase ac- 
ceptability of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have been set “up by the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, E. A. Meyer, administrator, has 
announced. 

One project deals with prepackag- 
ing. The other is a study of methods 
to prevent decay and spoilage in 
shipping. Both projects will be con- 
ducted by transportation and storage 
specialists in the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural En- 
gineering. 

In the first project, specialists will 
determine whether prepackaging 
should be done where the produce is 
grown or at the terminal markets. 
They will investigate the suitability 
of moisture-vapor proof, gas proof, 
and porous plastic wrappings for 
various commodities. And they will 
evaluate different methods of wash- 
ing, trimming, refrigerating, shipping 
and displaying prepackaged produce 
in comparison with the usual offer- 
ings of bulk produce. 

Diseases that cause enormous ship- 
ping losses in fruits and vegetables 
will be studied in the second project. 
These include stem-end rot of citrus 
fruit, bacterial soft rot of vegetables, 
and blue mold rot and gray mold 
rot of apples and pears. 

Researchers will examine the pos- 
sibility of reducing these losses by 
the use of various fumigants and 
disinfectants or antiseptic washes. 
They will also investigate the in- 
fluence of types of containers, venti- 
lation, refrigeration or heater ser- 
vice, and the effect of delays under 
various shipping conditions, on de- 
cay and spoilage of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Both of these projects were given 
high priority in recommendations 
submitted by the advisory commit- 
tees dealing with fruits and vege- 
tables. 


are issued, the Federal Register 
said in publishing revised grades. 

The 265 federal-state inspectors 
who are being assigned to duty in 
Florida’s 17 citrus districts were 
familiarized with the new grad- 
ing rules by H. M. Riley, federal 
supervising inspector, and George E. 
Copeland, state inspection director, 
at Winter Haven headquarters. 
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PLANT FOOD GROWS BETTER CROPS’: 


Swift’s plant foods do grow better crops 


Swift’s Growers Advisory Service Staff are glad to help you seleet 
the plant foods your crops need, plant foods which will give you 
the highest yield of high quality 

fruit at the lowest cost per box. 


W. H. (Billy) Wilbanks, Swift’s Field Rep- 
resentative in Lake and Northwest Orange 
counties, is well qualified to advise the 
growers on their plant feeding and insect 
control problems. Mr. Wilbanks is a 
graduate of the University of Florida 
School of Agriculture and has grown up 
with the citrus industry. You may con- 
tact him at Box 269, Clermont, and he 
will be glad to go over your groves with 


you anytime. 


Swift takes pride in announcing a complete line of Gold Bear Brand Insecticides and 
agricultural chemicals made especially for peninsular Florida. Our new _ insecticide 
plant went into production November 1st and can supply you your needs. 


We are producing Oil Sprays, Liquid Lime Sulphur, Wettable Sulphur and Nutri- 
tional Spray Materials. 


BOX 1272 WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA PH. 20042 . 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 
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The Citrus School At 
Florida Southern College 


I am happy to be here with you 
this afternoon and for the oppor- 
tunity of giving you the curriculum 
at Florida Southern College and the 
hope and ambition we have for that 


curriculum. 

The citrus industry for a number 
of years has needed young men with 
a fundamental training in _ citrus. 
Southern is in the center of the 
citrus belt and because Southern has 
often taken the initative in offering 
courses for specialized training, the 
citrus industry has helped organize 
the citrus school. A Citrus Advisory 
Committee was created in February 
1947, with Mr. C. C. Street as chair- 
man, and the school is to open Octo- 
ber 1 of this year. 

The courses are designed to be 
the most practical benefit to the 
student — to give him a working 
knowledge of citrus as well as a 
fundamental training in the science. 
The student will perform actual op- 
erations whenever possible. The re- 
quired courses represent a compre- 
hensive study of the field of citrus. 
Electives are arranged so that the 
student may specialize in any one 
of the many branches of the indus- 
try — from growing a nursery to re- 
search in by-products, or marketing 
the crop. To complete the require- 
ments for a degree, one must earn 
195 quarter hours of credit. For a 
major in citrus only 36 quarter hours 
are required. A student wishing to 
do research in by-products would 
choose electives in the sciences and 
engineering, while a student major- 
ing in sales or advertising would 
want a business administration back- 
ground. 

One and two year courses in citrus 
are also offered. These courses are 
designed to give very intensive train- 
ing to students within a limited per- 
iod of time. They will take only 
those courses specifically needed to 
perform the specific duties for which 
they are training. 

The school is opening with ten 
courses. They are: 

“Origin and Development of Citrus” 

A course in the history of citrus, 
origin of varieties and the develop 
ment of the citrus industry. 


An Address Before The Citrus Insti- 
tute at Camp McQuarrie on 
August 27, 1947 


J. B. REDD, Director 








“Propagation” 

Rootstocks, seeds, seedbeds, nur- 
sery culture and the planting and 
care of a young grove are discuss- 
ed. 

“Citrus Culture” 

A broad general course designed 
to cover the problems of managing 
a bearing grove, including fertiliza- 
tion, cutlivation, nutritional disorders, 
irrigation, pruning, cold protection 
and maturity and inspection laws. 

“Soils” 

Sampling and types of soils; meth- 
ods and significance of soil analysis. 
“Citrus Nutrition” 

A study of the amount and ratio 
of the major and minor elements 
for optimum citrus growth. 

“Citrus Cost Accounting” 

Methods of determining costs cf 
unit operations in grove management 
and cost production and profits arc 
given. 

“Citrus Insects, Diseases and Their 

Control” 
“Packing House Processes” 

4 study of coloring, washing, wax- 
ing. grading and packaging processes 
and problems in the packing house 
from an engineering as well as a 
bacterological viewpoint. 

“Marketing” 
“Canning and By-Products” 

Engineering data on process equip- 
ment is given; flow diagrams de- 
veloped for canning operations, by- 
product devclopments and possibili 
ties discussed. 

As the Citrus School develops, we 
will add courses as the facilities be- 
come available and the need arises. 

In view of the keen competition 
that is facing the industry, we hope 
to instill the fundamental of econo- 
mic citrus growing. In other words, 
give the student the fundamental 
training with enough practical ex- 
perience that he can grow, process 
or sell fruit at tae least possible 
cost. If he can use snails to contro! 
his insects, then we are for bigger 
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and better snails. If his soil is 
heavy enough not to require nutri- 
tional sprays every year thereby de- 
creasing the need for an oil spray 
let’s omit them. Let’s us not be 
like the colored fellow that was 
testing locomotive wheels for flaws 
and cracks who struck for higher 
wages. When his case came up for 
arbitration, he was asked what he 
did. He replied: “I bounces an 
iron hammer on all the train wheels.” 
But when he was asked what for, 
he replied, “I don’t know, suh!” 


Your speaker has been in groves 
seriously infested with insects and 
the grower proudly boasts that the 
grove hasn‘t been sprayed in 20 
years. I quote: “I have seen the 
scale so bad it was ali I could do 
to walk out and leave them but 
after awhile the scale died off on 
its own accord.” If the scale is allow- 
to reach that level of infestation, 
that is probably the wisest thing he 
could do, for after the scale reach 
the leaf and twig killing level of 
infestation, the parasites, predators 
or disease — or a combination of 
these — reduce the infestation as 
much as an oil spray and at that 
point, in all probability, the oil 
spray would be just an unnecessary 
burden on the tree. I have seen the 
reduction in October spray plots 
range from §8 to 95 per cent reduc- 
tion, while in unsprayed plots in 
the same grove for the same period 
reduced $0 to 92 per cent by natural 
causes. 


The economic question is what 


We Thank You... 


Your patience during the try- 
ing period of the War is ap- 
preciated. 


Resumption ef Peace Time 
Service will come to you as 
rapidly as possible. 


Florida Telephone 
Corporation 


Serving 14 Counties in Florida 


Headquarters: Leesburg, Fla. 
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would those trees produce if they 
Mr. 
Thompson in the September issue 


of The Citrus Industry has shown 


had been protected from scale. 


that trees portected from heavy scale 
infestations by an annual oil spray 
have averaged for a twelve year 
period 99 pounds more fruit than 


adjacent unsprayed trees. It costs 


about $0.30 to spray the average 


tree with oil, so when the grower 
expects to receive less than 30c per 
box for his fruit should he omit the 
oil spray on this type grove. You 
notice I said this type! I am sure 
Mr. Thompson was not suggesting 
that all groves in the state are the 
same as the one on which these 
experiments were carried out. I am 
certainly not saying that all groves 
must have an annual oil spray. I 
am not trying to embarrass anyone 
by this special example or even 
to make a special point of it. It illus- 
trates the fundamental point that any 
amount of money spent on research 
is worthless — unless the results 
are profitably used. 

It is generally recognized that in 
insect control as in fertilizer appli- 
cation, the greater the application, 
the greater amount of fruit pro- 
duced, however above a certain point 
the cost of production is higher 
than the sale value of the extra 
fruit produced. It is through a care- 
ful study of these unit operations, 
and their relationship to the whole, 
that we hope to bring the cost per 
box down — be it in production, 
processing or sales. 

We believe that in requiring 
courses in all branches of the in- 
dustry that one can do a _ better 
job in his own field of specialization. 
For example: the production major, 
by taking courses in packing, can- 
ning and marketing, will be better 
able to supply fruit nearer the re- 
quirements of the packing house and 
canning plant. Conversely the mar- 
keting major will understand the 
manner in which the fruit is pro- 
duced and packed and can recog- 
nize the cause of poor sales appeal 
or poor keeping quality and offer 
practical suggestions for its im- 
provement. 

It is our duty to teach what 
the industry believes is best for it 
— it is the responsibility of the 
industry to see that this is done. 
At any rate we are sure we won't 
make college bread out of students 

. that is a four year loaf on 
father’s dough. 
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Permit Required To 
Ship Citrus Trees 


Into Louisiana Now 


Florida nurserymen who intend to 
ship citrus trees into Louisiana will 
be required to obtain a special per 
mit from the Louisiana state ento- 
mologist, W. E. Anderson, Baton 
Rouge, La., according to Commission- 
er Arthur C. Brown of the Florida 
State Plant Board. 

In a.recent letter to Commission- 


Now, after several years, 
the unprecedented demand 
for citrus nursery stock is 
beginning to ease off some- 
what. We are already sold 
out in some varieties for 
delivery this coming plant- 
ing season, but can still of- 
fer, subject to prior sale, 
varieties as listed. 
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er Brown, Mr. Anderson explained 
that enforcement of the permit re- 
quirement is necessary as a precau- 
tion against entry of “quick decline,” 
a disease present in California and 
responsible for the death of orange 
trees growing on sour orange roots. 

Florida nurserymen should exper- 
ience no difficulties in obtaining the 
permits, as “quick decline” is not 
known to be present in this state, 
Mr. Brown said. 

Nurserymen who are interested in 
the new Louisiana regulation may 
obtain further information by writ- 
ing to J. C. Godwin, State Nur- 
sery Inspector, Gainesville, Florida. 


Now Available 


On rough lemon stock: 


Lue Gim Gong and Valencia 
orange. 


On sour orange stock: 


Temple, Lue Gim Gong, Glen 
Improved Navel orange; Dancy 
Tangerine; Marsh Seediess and 
McCarty grapefruit. 


On Sweet seedling stock: 
Hamlin, Lue Gim Gong, Pine- 
apple, Jaffa, Temple orange; 
Dancy Tangerine; Marsh Seed- 
less and McCarty grapefruit. 


On Cleopatra Mandarin 
stock: 


Temple orange 
(Texas Ruby) 


and Glenred 
grapefruit. 


Also in limited quantities: 


Tahiti and Lakeland lime; Har- 
vey, Meyer and Ponderosa 
lemons; Kumquats, Tangelos 
and Calamondins. 


Send for Special Citrus Catalog and price list. 


When better citrus varieties 
are developed, Glen Saint 
Mary will have them. 


Established 


(S52 


Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 


Executive Offices Winter Haven. Florida 
a. oF : 
CUES PY irae as Citrus Tater ter 
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3 New Men Take Up 
Research Work For 
Experiment Station 


Appointment of three new men 
to conduct agricultural research in 
Florida is announced by Harold 
Mowry, director of the University 
of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, following approval by the 
State Board of Control. 

On October 1 Robert A. Conover 
became associate plant patholo- 
gist at the Subtropical Station, Home- 
stead, succeeding H. I. Borders, re- 
signed. A graduate of Iowa State 
University, he will continue re- 
search studies of plant diseases af- 
fecting vegetable and other crops ol 
extreme southern Florida. 

Horace J. Fulford, recent Univer- 
sity of Florida graduate, has become 
assistant animal husbandman at 
the Range Cattle Experiment Sta- 
tion, Ona, succeeding E. R. Felton, 
resigned. 

W. R. Smith, recent graduate of 
Mississippi State College, has been 
named assistant entomologist at the 
North Florida Experiment Station, 
Quincy. He is expected to work on 
aphids of shade tobacco, a_ pest 
which gave considerable trouble to 
the 1947 crop. 


THE FUTURE OF 

CITRUS MARKETING 

(Continued from page 9) 

other outlets requiring the full 
participation of the industry. The 
unnecessary short-term price cutting, 
as now encountered with more than 
$00 fresh fruit sales organizations, 
could be minimized. 

Thus far, I have said nothing about 
reducing marketing costs through 
centralized selling and distribution. 
This would be an important objec- 
tive, although little recognition has 
been given it in general discussions 
to date. 

Finally, in order to handle tem- 
porary surpluses in those periods 
when market demand was lagging, 
the basic organization would be 
available for equitably disposing of 
a certain portion of the crop into 
uses other than for human consump- 
tion. This would require assistance 
from the Federal Marketing Agree- 
ment Program, in addition to the 
usual functions of that program. The 
point is that we would have the 
organization for making full use of 
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-consumer. 


line Maraeung Agreement frogram. 
1h1Is surpius disposal program would 
not, in itself, be a long-term opjec- 
tive, but it is essentiai to recognize 
its need in that there would be sea- 
sons when attempts to market an 
entire crop would result in disaster- 
Ous prices, no matter how elticient 
and well conducted a marketing 
program is ftoilowed. At such time, 
tailure to divert a portion of the 
crop to “lower uses’ would result in 
unwarranted losses to the grower 
without commensurate gains to tue 
lf such a program ovrings 
apprehension to the consumer, let 
him remember that, with the tremen- 
dous production now eixsting and 
which will come into being, any 
successful marketing of the Florida 
citrus crop must hinge upon reason- 
able prices. To allay possible mis- 
conceptions within the industry, let 
us recognize that no program can 
be developed to insure high prices. 
Ail that can be done is to insure 
higher net returns to growers than 
would be the case without the pro- 
per organization. There would be 
still some years when growers would 
operate at a loss. 

In proposing the formation of two 
centralized selling and distribution 
organizations, I have outlined only 
the broad objectives and functions 
thereof. This I consider sufficient for 
the purpose of our discussion. 

We now turn to the final 
important question — namely, Will 
the industry make the desired im- 
provements? At the present time a 
large segment of the industry will 
give lip service support to the gen- 
eral program, as herein outlined. 
But, insofar as centralized selling 
and distribution is concerned, it 
would be difficult to sign up the 
minimum tonnage required for the 
two proposed organizations. Prior to 
the February freeze, a good start 
could have been made. With the 
freeze, nature did what the industry 
often wants to do equitably, but for 
which the organization is lacking. 
Price-wise, the freeze gave us a 
“shot-in-the-arm,” and initial construc- 
tive action has been delayed. 

You may logically ask, “Why the 
delay?” Basically, it is because of 
the ultimate necessity for a large 
proportion of growers — preferably 
a minimum of 85 per cent in terms 
of tonnage — to place their fruit 
under pre-season marketing contracts 
either with cooperative associations 
or with other marketing agencies 
for handling on grower account. This 
is in conflict with accustomed opera- 
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tions of many growers who prefer 
to speculate in selling their fruit 
and who enjoy pitting one tirm 
against another in bidding for their 
crop. And, on a par, or better, with 
these growers, are many shippers 
who want the opportunity to specu- 
late in buying and selling fruit rather 
than to handle on a more conserya- 
tive basis fer grower account. These 
shippers have seen fortunes made 
as well as lost in this type of acti- 
vity. While they may subscribe to 
the idea of coordinated action for 
the industry, they first want or hope 
to make their so-called “killing” be- 
fore becoming a part of it. 

It is reassuring to observe, how- 
ever, that these viewpoints are be- 
coming less prevalent. There are 
many growers and shippers who will 
now actively support a coordinated 
sales and distribution program who 
would not even discuss it as little 
as two years ago. 

I firmly believe that the lip ser- 
vice now given the proposed plan, 
or one with similar objectives, will 
become a positive force, but when 
this will be I am not certain. In all 
probability, before constructive ac- 
tion will be taken, the industry will 
have to suffer and perhaps suffer 
badly. Such seems to be a realis- 
tic attitude. That, you may say 
and I fully agree, is a defeatist atti- 
tude. It is absurd for an industry, 
which admits of knowing what needs 
to be done, to be forced to its knees 
before acting. It is disconcerting to 
hear some industry leaders declare 
the need for centralized selling and 
distribution and always conclude that 
growers and shippers alike will have 
to go broke before anything can be 
done. If some of these men are 
the leaders they profess to be or if 
they possess the leadership we attri- 
bute to them, they would not admit 
of such a defeatist attitude, espec- 
ially if they are really serious about 
their professed objective. 

Let us further recognize that im- 
proving the marketing of Florida cit- 
rus will require the concerted ef- 
forts of growers, shippers and pro- 
cessors. This is not a matter which 
can be left to any one group or 
the other fellow. Yet it is a matter 
which is going to require that real 
constructive leadership get busy and 
do something besides talk. Econo- 
mic storm warnings flew during the 
past season. They will fly again. 
Are we going to be ready for them, 
or will everyone be floundering with 
a life-belt before joining hands in a 
common effort? 
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RUISMS ofa Citrus Grower 


Citrus Canners 
Mourn Death Of 
Chas. H. Walker 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, God, whose wisdom 
exceeds our understanding, has taken 
from us Charles H. Walker, one of 
our esteemed directors, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
by the directors of Florida Canners 
Cooperative, a corporation, at its 
regular meeting at Lake Wales, Flor- 
ida, on October 16, 1947: 

1. That we give expression to 
our appreciation of the sterling char- 
acter of our departed friend. The 
entire citrus industry and particularly 
this cooperative has lost a loyal and 
valuable member and leader. His 
entire life was devoted to the ad- 
vancement of the citrus industry. To 
his leadership, more than perhaps 
to any other man, credit is due for 
the success and progress of our 
industry. ‘ This state, this county, 
this industry and this cooperative 
have lost one of our most valuable, 
loved and respected citizens; our 
loss is irreparable and we feel that 
there will never be anyone with the 
width and breadth of his vision to 
take his place. 

2. We extend our utmost and 
sincere sympathy to his devoted 
family and his multitude of friends. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this Resolution shall 
be spread upon the minutes of this 
cooperative and that copies be fur- 
nished the newspapers and to his 
bereaved family. 

CERTIFIED as to passage this 16th 
day of October, 1947. 


FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS 
COOPERATIVE, 
By D. A. Hunt, President. 
(SEAL) 
Attest: Ray M. Moore, Asst. Secy. 


IRON DEFICIENCY OF 
CITRUS IS INCREASING 


A recent survey by County Agent 
Fred E. Baetzman reveals that iron 
chlorosis of citrus is increasing in 
Orange County. Some leading grow- 
ers think there are over 200 groves 
in central Florida suffering from 
this trouble, which has been grad- 
ually building up for the past 15 
years. 

The trouble is found particularly 
on groves growing in light sandy 
soils. 


Aim your program of tree care from the ground 
up toward production of more GOOD fruit. The best 
fruit gets the first call in every market. 


Begin with Gulf Friendly Fertilizers to provide 
the complete plant foods trees need for thrift and 
vigor. 


Adopt pest-control methods that keep fruit bright 
and clean. 


Prepare for your next crop. Your local GULF 
Field Representative will recommend a complete, econo- 
mical better-fruit plan to meet the needs of your grove. 
Ask him to inspect your trees now. 


GULF cspisnch 


IZERS 


eo WiaLese 
PRS eA Ren 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company e Tampa & Port Everglades, Fla. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports Of Our Field Men .. . 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

The fall fertilizer application is 
well under way with much thought 
devoted to giving the trees proper 
nutrition while attempting reduc- 
tions of cost per box . Practically 
all growers feel strongly that 
they must attain lower production 
costs in order to meet the com- 
petitive years ahead of them that 
do not look too bright at the 
present time. Many growers are 
making a real study of their pro- 
duction expense, with a firm 
resolution to reduce or eliminate 
certain costs. Some of the _ so- 
called “luxury expense items” will 
not be tolerated by cost minded 
operations, and in all, this entire 
attitude should make a healthier 
industry. Every one is dissatis- 
fied with their marketing set-up 
insofar as distribution and prices 
are concerned, but as yet, few of 
them seem ready to do anything 
about it. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
Eaves Allison 


Conditions in this territory are 
much improved since the recent 
disastrous hurricane period. There 
are good crops of tomatoes com- 
ing along, planted since the storm, 
and other farm operations are 
going along at a fast pace. Gladio- 
lus growers have lost very little 
time in resetting their damaged 
fields, and many were back plant- 
ing the day following the heavy 
rain. Since the hurricane there 
has been excessive rain in only 
a few spots, and most growers 
are in very fine condition. Prices 
are very good on glads and there 
is every reason to expect excel- 
lent prices for fall vegetable crops 
that reach the market. Citrus 
conditions are very good with 
very little tree damage showing 
up in this area. Of course the 
Fort Myers area was heavily hit 
and suffered much damage, and 
the Arcadia section suffered much 
water damage, but on the whole 
the loss is much less than was at 
first anticipated. Celery growers 
in this section have recovered 
from the setback at the time of 
the hurricane and their opera- 
tions have been favored by the 


good growing weather since, with 
a resulting rapid come back of 
the crops. 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
Vv. E. (Val) Bourland 


Orange and Lake Counties are 
just ready to market one of the 
nicest crops of fruit that they 
have ever produced. We need a 
little cool weather to help in 
coloring the fruit and we need 
some buyers to come around and 
pay a good price for good fruit. 
Up to this date we have neither, 
but we are still optimistic and 
believe that good fruit will demand 
a good price. We have had scale 
trouble all summer and have this 
pest under control, but we are 
still fighting rustmite. Vegetable 
growers are going forward with 
their fall plantings, and it now 
appears that quite a few growers 
will “ring the bell” with certain 
early crops. We have a number 
of growers that are just about 
ready to pick beans, peppers are 
coming in good shape, cabbage 
are being set and all in all the 
vegetable growers in this terri- 
tory will have a normal acreage 
in cultivation this fall. 


SOUTH POLK & HARDEE 
COUNTIES 
(Smokie) Sutton 
Fruit is coloring up in excel- 
lent condition, especially grape- 
fruit in this territory and local 
residents are beginning to eat 
some of the fruit which is a good 
sign that it is ready to ship. We 
have moved a considerable ton- 
nage of grapefruit from this sec- 
tion during the past few weeks, 
mostly seedless grapefruit and 
now the prices are bad and most 
growers are holding their crops. 
The situation is serious and some- 
thing has to be done to enable 
growers to market their fruit crop 
at a price that will give them at 
least cost of production price. 
It is an established fact that a 
profit cannot be made when the 
grower receives only cost of pro- 
duction, and it is a dying shame 
that with the palatable and health 
giving fruit that we have to of- 
fer the consuming public that 
we cannot realize a reasonable 


R. L. 


profit. We are still feeling the 
effects of the recent storm and 
fruit is continuing to drop from 
the trees. Heavy cover crops are 
being worked into the soil and it 
now appears that our heavy appli- 
cation of fertilizer will be during 
the month of November. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 


With only a few important ex- 
ceptions conditions are not too 
much different now from what 
they were last year at this time. 
Of course last year we had plenty 
of fruit buyers that were offering 
high prices for fruit, we did not 
have quite as much moisture in 
the ground and probably we were 
a little more advanced with our 
vegetable plantings, but neverthe- 
less it now appears that we will 
have about the same acreage of 
vegetables planted and about the 
same varieties, and that our fruit 
crop while probably not quite as 
heavy will be of better quality. 
And also like last season we need 
some cool weather to give us a 
little color to our fruit. It now 
appears that the watermelon acre- 
age in this section will not be 
as much as during the past or 
previous seasons. Fruit from this 
territory is beginning to move 
in volume and prices are not 
what they should be. 


HILLSBOROUGH & PINELLAS 
COUNTIES 
Cc. S. (Charlie) Little 


There is no question but that 
we have one of the finest crops 
of grapefruit in this territory that 
we have had for years, and this 
section is certainly noted for its 
fine grapefruit. However, move- 
ments have been slow and prices 
have not been too good. Oranges 
are moving very slow. We are 
surprised to see groves holding 
up so well in view of the very 
excessive rains that we have had 
during the past few months. How- 
ever, growers are aware of the 
fact that the rains have leached 
most of the soluble plant foods 
from the soil and are now start- 
ing their fall application of fer- 
tilizer. Recent weeks have brought 
about heavy infestations of rust 
mite and scale insects have also 
been bad. 
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ADVERTISEMENT — LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


I 


ee 


I kin remember a good many years ago when 
the Lyons Fertilizer Company ran an advertise- 
ment in this magazine tellin’ about how a fellow 
figgered that if he mixed sawdust in his cow's 
feed that the animal woudn’t know no different and 
would keep right on gittin’ fat . . . well, it seems 

that at first the animal didn’t mind too much ’ceptin’ that the milk 
tasted mighty woody, but when the owner finally got to feedin’ the 
cow nothin’ but sawdust the animal wasn’t gettin’ no nourishment at 
all and finally just up and died. 


Well, the same thing, ’cordin’ to my way of thinkin’, applies to 
citrus trees, specially those that has had so much of their plant food 
washed away by the heavy rains this season and those which has been 
hurt by the storms we’ve had... shore got to keep feedin’ our citrus 
trees if we want ’em to stay healthy and strong enough to keep on 


feedin’ us. ae si 

They’s been a lot of talk from some quarters in recent years *bout 
the accumulated supply of phosphate that we have in our citrus groves. 
A lot of experiments has been conducted with several crops in late 
years to find out if less phosphate could be applied without lowerin’ 
yields . . . and the study has brought out profitable and significant 
responses to the effect that yields were largely increased when phos- 
phorus was applied each year on soils already havin’ high amounts 
of phosphorus. . . scientists workin’ on a radio-active phosphate pro- 
ject says, “the crop absorbs more than half its phosphorus require- 
ments from the freshly applied fertilizer phosphate.” 


The Lyons Fertilizer sales force recently held a meetin’ in Lake- 
land to work out some method whereby they could help the growers 
of Florida reduce their production costs to help meet declinin’ prices 
of citrus fruit... they came to some definite and helpful conclusions 

. and they will gladly pass on their findings to any grower who is 
interested, and they have some sound information which will help each 
grower solve his own individual problem . . . they are conductin’ fur- 
ther studies and will go over their findin’s once a month from now on. 


The vegetable growers has been havin’ more’n their share of 
troubles of late, but this group has proved a lot of times before that 
they have what it takes to overcome obstacles, and we’re bettin’ they'll 
supply their usual crop of vegetables for the tables of America again 


this year . . . we take our hats off to this enterprising group of grow- 
ers. 


Uncle Bill 
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Sales Promotion Campaigns 
For Citrus Are Announced 


sales promotion 


move a 


Intensive cani- 
paigns designed to 
volume of fresh and canned citrus 
while it is in large supply will be 
conducted by thousands of the na- 
tion’s grocers during the four-month 
period beginning in December, Don 
Butts, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, announced recently. 

Most of the nation’s leading grocer 
groups, composing the membership 
of the National Association of Food 
Chains and of the Independent Food 
Distributors Council, will cooperate 
in the 1947-48 drives, which 
even more widespread _ than 
special campaigns conducted 
season. 

Butts announced the 
schedule of promotions was set up at 
conferences recently in Chicago be- 
tween representatives of Florida, 
California and Texas citrus indus- 
tries and representatives of chain 
and independent distributors: 

Dec. 4-13 — Fresh grapefruit pro- 
motion by chains and independents. 

Jan. 8-17 — Canned juice and 
grapefruit sections promotion § by 
chains and independents. 

Jan. 22-31 — Fresh orange 
tion by chains and independents. 

Feb. 12-21 - Fresh’ grapefruit 
and lemon promotion by chains 
independents. 

March 18-27 — Fresh orange pro- 
motion by independents, with the 
possibility that chains may also de- 
cide to participate on the same dates. 

At least 100,000 independent retail 
outlets and approximately 20,000 
chain stores represented by 
17 committeemen at the conferences, 
Butts said. The citrus industry was 
represented by five men from Flor- 
ida, four from the California-Arizona 
producing and three from 
Texas. 

The citrus industry and retailers 
cooperated before the war and again 
last season in highly successful mer- 
chandising drives. Results of last 
year’s efforts were outlined at the 
Chicago conferences. 

“The special promotions planned 
for this winter and spring will be 
held only if heavy supplies of citrus 
products are available and it appears 
that the industry needs some mer- 
chandising help,” Butts said. 

Reporting on last season’s special 
merchandising efforts, representatives 


heavy 


will be 
the 
last 


following 


promo- 


and 


were 


area, 


National Association of Food 
told the citrus people that 
than 170 chains representing 
participated. 

showed a 37 per 
grapefruit, 


of the 
Chains 
more 
20,000 stores 
These 
cent retail gain on 
30 per cent gain on 
and up to 78 per cent gain on citrus 


stores 
fresh 
fresh oranges 


juices, a nationwide analysis reveal- 
ed. 
“We 
to us such 
plan on any commodity,” L. E. 
er, chairman of the National 
Food Chains’ agricultural 


told the citrus delegation. 


never before had presented 
a complete merchandising 
Fish- 
Asso- 
ciation 
committee, 

Reports from the independent gro- 
that 
gratifying results were obtained from 
their promotional efforts, which were 
tied in with advertising and 
service work of the Florida Citrus 
and other citrus fac- 


cer groups indicated similar 


dealer 


Commission 
tors. 

Representing the Florida 
Chicago 


citrus 


deal at the conferences 
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were: John O'Reilly, assistant ad- 
vertising and sales promotion mana- 
Mar- 
manager of the 
Trade As- 


manager 


ger for the Citrus Commission; 
vin H. Walker, 
Florida Citrus Producers 
sociation; Murl E. Pace, 
of the United Growers and Shippers 
Association; and C. C. Rathbun, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Florida Can- 
ners’ Association. O’Reilly represen- 
ted Butts, who was prevented by 
illness from attending. 

Butts, Russell Z. Eller, of Califor- 
nia, and Charles Rogers of Texas, 
are members of a citrus industry lia- 
sion committee which arranged the 
conferences. 








ALLEN & CO. 


Investment Securities 
Listed & Unlisted 
Stocks & Bonds 


Inquiries Solicited 


211 East Lemon St. 
Phone 2133 Lakeland, Fla. 


Branch Office 
511 Metcalfe Bidg. 


Orlando, Florida 





CORRECT acid-alkali balance in your soil and supply plenty 
of essential calcium and magnesium through annual appli- 
cations of d/p DOLOMITE, and you'll find that you’ve taken 
a long step toward quality insurance. This double value of 
d/p DOLOMITE makes good fertilizers give better results ... 
and unlocks acid-frozen plant food already in your soil. One 
application a year gives exceptional results. Plan now to ap- 


ply d/p DOLOMITE! 
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? citrus and citrus relatives susceptible 
Citrus Fruit Im ortations Banned to infection. Some of these are of 
p little economic importance, but might 
" e be imported by collectors in search 
To Prevent Entry of Citrus Diseases of botanical curiosities. These too 
have been added to the prohibited 
Additional species of citrus fruits oranges in ships’ stores and in bag- list. The disease has also been col- 
that might introduce the dread citrus gage revealed citrus canker infec- lected on citrus peel. Peel of sus- 
tions in fruits from China and Japan. ceptible fruits has likewise been 
Consequently entry has now been _ forbidden entry. 
forbidden to any more oranges of Confirmed reports of existence of 
all foreign countries where the di- this class. citrus canker in New Zealand, Bur- 
sease igs now known to occur, Dr. Plant disease specialists have ma, Mozambique, Mauritius, and Sey- 
P. N. Annand, chief of the Bureau found fruits of still other species of (Continued on Page 22) 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has 
announced. The revision of the qua- 


rantine making these changes became ' AME P 
effective October 25. , ert- ain 


Since August 1, 1917 all citrus ‘ 
fruits, except oranges of the man- See 
darin class, have been prohibited | YOur PROFIT 
entry into this country from foreign 
countries then known to be infected * 
with citrus canker. These comprised LIFE 


eastern and southeastern Asia (in- FOR YOUR CROPS 
cluding India, Siam, Indo-China and 


China), the Malayan Archipelago, the 

Philippine Islands, Ocenica (except QCL ALUMINUM and GALVANIZED Steel Portable Irrigation PIPE 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zeal- @ Inexpensive — Light Weight. 

and), Japan, (including Formosa and @ Low Operating Cost — Even Distribution. 

other islands adjacent to Japan), and Plan Now — Insist On Ames 

the Union of South Africa.. Under Serving Florida Agriculture For More Than 15 Years. 

the exception, 13,000 tons of man- DISTRIBUTED BY MANUFACTURED BY 


darin oranges were imported from The Cameron & Barkley Co. W. R. Ames Company of Florida 


Japan during the period 1925 to TAMPA — ORLANDO 3905 E. Broadway 
JACKSONVILLE — MIAMI TAMPA, 5 FLORIDA 


canker disease have been prohibited 


entry into the United States from 


1941. Inspections of this class of 





HERE ARE THE TIRES FOR B/G SOB. $7 


No Sticking - No Skidding 
No Bogging Down 


For extra traction in sand or muck, no loss of time due to stalled 
equipment—save on repair and replacement costs. 

Heavy duty airplane tires keep your pulling power on the surface. 
For trucks, tractors, logging, road bu equipment, sprayers, fertilizer 
distributors and all heavy duty rolling stock. All sizes including rims for. 
any make or model. Rims manufactured in our own rim shop for these 
special tires. Test-proven on our own equipment and many other types 
of vehicles. 

A DEMONSTRATION, AT NO COST TO YOU 


Call or Write Today 


DUDA TIRE SALES, INC. 


1310 S. Orange Blossom Trail Orlando, Fla. 
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Merchandising Methods of 
Cooperatives to be Studied 


November, 1947 

countries 

rantine, 
Provisions have also been made in 


designated in the qua- found anywhere in the continential 


United States since 1942. Over $3,- 
500,000 of Federal funds and a like 
tu.e revised quarantine to forbid the amount of state funds were spent in 
iportation of certain species of the lengthy eradication program. 
citrus fruits that might introduce’ Eradication work involved the des- 
two new citrus diseases from a num- _ truction by burning of between $5,- 
ber of South American countries. 000,000 and $10,000,000 worth of 
lruits and peel of lime, sour or- citrus trees. 
ange, Mauritius papeda, lemon, grape- To guard against this menace to 
fruit, mandarin and sweet orange, our valuable citrus industry, every 
and oval kumquat from Argentina, known foreign source of reintroduc- 
Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay are tion of citrus canker has been plac- 
prohibited entry because they might ed under prohibitive quarantine. 
introduce sweet orange scab. —_—— —— — 
Importations are also banned of STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
s SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
fruits and peel of lime, sour or- TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ange, lemon, citron and sweet orange oa ent. AS AnENOEE ay an 
from Argentina, Paraguay and Uru- ACTS OF. MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
guay because of the likelihood of 


Methods of merchandising and dis- 
tributing canned and frozen fruits 
and vegetables by cooperatives will 
be studied in a project just ap- 
proved under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946. 

The study will include an examina- 
tion of packaging, storing, financing, 
transporting, advertising, pricing, and 
selling practices to see if wastes 
in distribution can be reduced and 
markets expanded. Trade preferen. 
for kinds, varieties and grades of 
various products processed by co- 
operatives will be studied to see 
what, if any, changes need to be 
made to improve production, process- 
ing, or distribution methods. 

Actual case studies will be made 
of about 50 cooperative plants by 
the Cooperative Research and Ser- 
vice Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. The findings are ex- 
pected to be applicable, 
to all types of processors. 


Industry 


published Monthly at Bartow, 


Florida for Oct. 1, 1947 


bringing in infections of a disease 
‘ . al “un . ” ; State of Florida 
known only as “Cancrosis B. This County Polk 
is an undescribed bacterial disease 8s. 4 
: CN ae Before me, a Notary Publie in an‘ 
quite similar to citrus canker. for the State and county afcresai‘, 
hen - personally appeared S. Lloyd Frisbie, 
Citrus canker is a devastating di- who, having been duly sworn accord- 
scase of citrus. In the sprin of ing to law, deposes_and says that 
t Pp B he is the Business Manager of the 
1914 a severe infection was discov- Citrus Industry end that the follow- 
. . . ng is, to the best of his knowledge 
ered in the Gulf region, including and belief, a true statement of the 
orids ownership, management (and if a 
Florida. This wiped Sane des dally, weekly, Guabeciity on. tk 
aeaas citrus groves valued at 2,000 per weekly newspaper, the circulation), 
however, os etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
acre. It took until 1927 to elimi- the date shown in the above caption, 
se fe . required by the act of August 24, 
et | in Ee nate the disease from all commercial as amendea by the acts of 
plantings. The disease has not been arch 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 
(section 537, Postal Laws and 


CITRUS FRUIT IMPORTA- 
TIONS BANNED TO PREVENT 
ENTRY OF CITRUS DISEASES 





Regulations), printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


° 1. That the names and addresses of 
daSsSl Ss the publisher, editor, managing 
editor. and business managers are: 
$e Publisher — Associated Publications 
BOOKING ORDERS for citrus trees Corp, Bartow, Fla. 
for winter planting. Have best — 
commercial varieties on 


various 2. That the owners are: 
rootstocks. Order now. Ward’s Associated Publications Corporation, 


Nursery, Avon Park, (Highlands), ar Wrist, Bartow, Fla. 


Florida. 1 | S. Lloyd Frisbie, Bartow, Fla. 


Loval Frisbie, Bartow, Fla, 
PEACH TREES. IMPROVED JEWEL Richard R. Frisbie. Bartow. Fla. 
Varicty. Accepting reservations for F. L. Skelly, Orlando, Fla. — 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Frisbie, Bartow, 
chelles have led to placing these 
countries on the list of those from 
which importations of host material 
are barred. The Union of South 
Africa, on the other hand, has suc- 


cessfully eradicated its infection and 





B. L. Gable, New York, 


B. W. Skinner, Dunedin, Fla. 


has been removed from the foreign 


‘WE NEED 
GROVES 


For Potential Pur- 
chasers Who Are 
In The Market 


NOW! 


If you are interested in selling 
write us, listing your Grove 
and giving information as to 
price wanted, acreage, number 
of trees, etc. 


E. N. Hudson Company 


and Associates 
REALTORS 


543 W. Central Ave., 
Phone 23421 


Winter Haven Florida 


_————— 


Jenuary—February delivery. Place 
reservations early to insure de- 
livery. 

Clay Hill Nurseries Co. 

Box 2880, Tampa, Fla. 


CITRUS TREES for fall and spring 


delivery. All varieties. F. Gould 
Garcia, Box 843, Lakeland, Florida. 





CITRUS TREES. USUAL VARIETIES 


and Rootstocks. Accepting reserva- 
tions for Fall 1947 and Spring 1948 
delivery. 

Clay Hill Nurseries Co. 

Box 2880, Tampa, Fla. 


FANCY VARIETIES OF CITRUS 


trees for sale. Very choice fruits. 
Something different and _ good. 
Crimson grapefruit, Early Seedless 
grapefruit, Navel-Grapefruit, Nichol- 
son Summer Orange (June thru 
August), and new varieties of 
Navel Oranges, delicious and juicy. 
There is big money in fancy varie- 
ties. Royal Purple Citrus Research 
Nursery, 1224 Palmer St., Orlando, 
Florida. 


3. That the known bondholders 
mortgagees. and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are. 

M. Preston, Auburndale. Fla. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and _ security 
holders, if any, contain not, only 
the list of stockholders and sccurity 
holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in 
cases where. the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon. the 
books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affilant has no 
reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

S. LLOYD FRISBIE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1917 
(SEAL) Rhea L. Sutton 

(My commission expires Jan, 14, 

1948.) 








